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November 1555, and that at least two-thirds of the burnings
were carried out after his death. The idea that it all
happened simply because Mary was a cruel woman who
really enjoyed shedding blood is, of course, ridiculous. It is
likely, indeed, that death itself may not have seemed to her
a very big thing, or very terrible. She had seen the friends
of her youth, and the great of the land, innocent and guilty
alike, tread the bloody path to the scaffold. She herself had
faced the possibility of dying for her faith; and in the suffer-
ings of her mother, and of friends such as Margaret Pole, it
is possible that her spirit had tasted something more bitter
than death. Nor are she and her advisers convicted of more
savage minds than their contemporaries because they
restored a penalty that had been enforced throughout the
reign of Henry VIII. Catholic and Protestant alike still
envisaged the death penalty as naturally applicable to cases
of heresy.
No one mind, in fact, was alone responsible for the per-
secution. What happened was that a Privy Council, repre-
sentative of the statecraft and mentality of the time, found
in Mary's third Parliament a body of representative
Englishmen who were prepared to restore to the statute
book the act de h&retico comburendo. This gave back to the
ecclesiastical courts the power to judge heresy that had been
taken from them by Henry VIII. Whether Parliament
guessed how this power would be administered cannot be
determined. What they expected, perhaps, was some
dozen victims a year, preferably clerical; but they knew that
the ecclesiastical courts were bound to pronounce sentence
of burning in every case declared guilty. At best, they were
the stupid accessories of the men in power. At worst,
having passed legislation to secure to their lay owners the
lands and property looted from the Church, to colour their
" reconciliation " with the see of Rome they then gave the
Church unlimited power over men's consciences in matters
of faith. Behind them, endorsing their action, and believing
in it as a part of her duty as a daughter of the Church, stands
the woman who still bears the odium of responsibility for
the holocaust that followed. But that Mary's sole will and
religious conviction could have forced the Privy Council
into initiating such a policy, had they been unwilling, and
then forcing it through an unwilling Parliament, is an
impossible conclusion. The English preference for political
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